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Letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


() the anniversary of St. Augustine’s 
death—which took place May 26, 605 — 
Canterbury Cathedral, in all its parts, was 
thrown open to the public without charge. 
The Dean of Canterbury contributes to The 
Times of May 26 an account of the history 
of the Cathedral, and, having stated that the 
yearly income derived from visitors’ fees has 
risen since 1919 by nearly £1,000, expresses 
the hope that voluntary generosity will 
not do less for the maintenance of the fabric. 
Friends have guaranteed the authorities 
against loss for two years. This step is, 
we think, to be applauded wherever taken ; 
but could nowhere be more welcome than at 
Canterbury, with its peculiar claims upon 
the affectionate of the English people. 


AT the end of last week St. Mary’s at Iling- 

worth, near Halifax, celebrated its 
quadricentenary, having been founded in 
1525. This was one of the churches erected 
out of compassion for the old and weak who 
could not make the long expedition to their 
parish church, and the lord of the manor, 
Henry Savile, granted the land for it upon 
the service of one red rose to be paid 
ammually—not an unusual one. 


the first day of the festival it was restored, 
and a red rose in a silver porringer, was pre- 
sented to Lord ‘Savile’s heir, six years old, 
the Hon. George Halifax Lumley-Savile. 
'HE . astronomical correspondent. of the 
Morning. Post gives a diverting account 


in that paper for May 26 of the American ! 
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Professor Goddard’s plan to fire a huge 
rocket at the moon. Professor Goddard claims 
that he has solved the problems connected 
| with the apparatus. He has ascertained the 
_Inost economical speeds for the progressively 
diminishing air resistance at different alti- 
‘tudes; he has invented a device whereby at 
| each explosion the firing chambers of the 
rocket can be discarded; and by a new type 
of firing chamber he has obtained a velocity 
of 7,000 ft. per second for the ejection of 
the gases — a velocity seven times as great 
as that of the most efficient rocket 
hitherto made. A rocket-head weighing 1lb. 
might, by these means, be projected, by a 
rocket weighing 602 lbs, as far as to the moon. 
The head is designed to be hollow and to carry 
a scientific recording instrument. The pro- 
vision of the instrument must rather amuse 
the onlooker: for, of course, a chief aim of 
all this ingenuity has been to make certain 
that the rocket once fired shall never return. 
The principal remaining obstacle to success 
is the difficulty of the aim, for the journey 
of the rocket would take several days to per- 
form, and the moon moves through the sky 
at the rate of the measure of its diameter 
every two minutes. Supposing this can be 
overcome it is still proposed — as was 
announced some time age—to signalise the 
| rocket’s arrival by Victor flash-powder which, 
‘carried in the head, would ignite upon im- 
pact, and make a flash visible through a 
telescope. 


| [HE British School at Athens reports the 
| discovery of a most interesting statue 
of Parian marble at Sparta—a torso, com- 
plete to the waist, except the arms, most of 
the crest of the helmet, the left leg from 
near the knee to the ankle, a fragment of 
the right foot and a small portion of the 
shield. The modelling of the chest and back 
is fine and in a developed style, but the face 
follows the archaic tradition. Suggestion 
has been made that this is a memorial to 
Leonidas, but there is, of course, no evidence 
yet found for this. Photographs appeared 
in The Times of May 26. , 


AN amusing test to show how quickly cases 
++ of jewels can be emptied and their 
contents transferred to a pocket was carried 
out the other day in the course of an action 
to recover insurance on the loss of jewellery. 
The demonstrator, Mr. Walter Tarbox, stood 
with two cases of rings at the end of the 
Associate’s desk. As reported in the 
Morning Post of May 27: 
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Mr. Bevan, K.C., said that Mr. 'Tarbox would 
open the cases, pick out the rings, and put 
them in his pocket. 

Mr. Justice Sankey—Which pocket?-—Either 
pocket. 

Mr. Justice Sankey—Flaps outside?—I think 
one may assume that the flaps of the thietf’s 
pockets would be inside. 

Mr. Justice Sankey—Very well. 
side, all ready. (Laughter). 

‘““When I say go,” said Mr. Bevan, 
start, Mr. Tarbox.” 

The Associate held a stop watch, his Lord- 
ship stood up to look over, and counsel, jury, 
and all in court, also stood up to watch the 
scene. 

** One, two, three, go,” counted Mr. Bevan. 

At “Go,” Mr. Tarbox swiftly opened one of 
the jewel cases, containing about 50 gem rings, 
and deftly extracted the jewellery from its 
settings. He used both hands and a double 
handful of rings went into his open pockets. 
Then he seized the other jewel box, opened it, 
and repeated the operation with about 50 more 
rings, finally dropping his empty hands to his 
sides and looking up with a smile of triumph. 

“Twenty-eight seconds,’’ announced the 
Associate. 

‘“©A world’s record,” declared Mr. Justice 
Sankey, the remark being greeted with loud 
laughter. 

R. JACOB EPSTEIN, as so often before 

divides the lovers and connoisseurs of 
art between admiration and a rather dis- 
gusted disapproval of the relief which forms 
part of the Hudson Memorial in Hyde Park. 
A lively controversy is being waged about it 
to which perhaps it is hardly reasonable to 
expect a definite conclusion, even though the 
House of Commons has had a conversation 
on the subject. We will, for the present, 
only contribute a question: What can be the 
reason for the immense size and ungainly 
shape of the maiden’s hands? 


HE Journal of the Society of Army His- 
torical Research contains an account 
very much worth noting of the career o 
Laura Secord, wife of a sergeant of Canadian 
militia, who, in June, 1813, walked twenty 
miles through enemy country—from Queens- 
ton to Beaver Dams—to bring information 
to hard-pressed English troops. At the 
time of this exploit she was thirty-eight years 
of age, she died, aged 93, 1868. A portrait 
of her as an old woman and a map of her 
route are given. 

WE observe in the Yorkshire Post of May 

25 that an ancient canoe, hollowed from 
the trunk of an oak, has been unearthed in 

Branston Fen, near Lincoln. Unfortunately 
it would appear to be too badly damaged for 

preservation, the wood being black and brittle, 


Flaps in- 


you 


the two ends gone, and the sides broken — 
though the bottom has been got out intact, 
It lay but a foot beneath the surface and was 
discovered in ploughing. The date is diff. 
cult to fix; boats of the kind are believed to 
have been used in the Fens as late as the 
thirteenth century. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, in a four days’ 
sale last week disposed of the col- 
lections of precious objects of art and 
virtw which Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 
bequeathed to Lady Carnarvon. The total 
of the first day, 104 lots being offered, 
was £10,582. The pieces were miniature 
cabinets, miniatures, scent-bottles, needle- 
cases and similar things. That which fetched 
the highest price was a miniature cabinet of 
mid-eighteenth century English workman- 
ship, 84in. high, 34in. wide, decorated with 
flower-sprays in rubies, emeralds and dia- 
monds and having a pagoda-shaped top of 
striated agate wherein is set a small watch 
made by Robert Allom about 1765. This 
went for 820 guineas. Among the miniatures 
was one of Nell Gwyn by John Hoskins — 
signed, in a gold frame set with stones and 
pearl drop—which fetched 360 guineas. 

The second day’s sale, of which the total 
proceeds were £15,426 12s., was chiefly inter- 
esting for an Italian illuminated gold-bound 
missal of the sixteenth century, having 17 full 
page miniatures attributed to Raphael and 
his school. It is said to have been made 
for Queen Claude of France, and in 1755 was 
bought at Dr. Mead’s sale by Horace Wal- 
pole, and was knocked down to Lord Walde- 
grave for 110 guineas at the Strawberry Hill 
sale in 1842. Mr. de Rothschild became its 
possessor before 1884. At this sale it fetched 
2,000 guineas. 

Next day £54,017 were realised. The lots 
were French furniture, porcelain and objects 
of art. The highest price paid for Sévres 
china was 2,700 guineas for a pair of ovi- 
form vases and covers, 17in. high, with Cupid 
and Psyche painted on an apple-green 
ground. Among the furniture the most 
valued item proved to be a Louis XVI writ- 
ing-table, stamped Weisweiler, having a 
frieze of drawings in gouache of nymphs and 
cupids, and chased ormolu mounts, for which 
3,600 guineas was given. 

On the following day the pictures brought 
£49,372 19s.. the outstanding example being 
Gainsborough’s ‘ Countess of Chesterfield,’ 
which goes to Liverpool, and was bought for 
17,000 guineas. The total realised by the 
sale of this collection was £129,398. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BROWNE, OF BETCHWORTH CASTLE, 
RATTLE ABBEY AND LOWYK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


(See 1S. vill. 114, 301; 78. iv. 506; v. 151; 
General Indexes passim). 


[HERE are various indications leading to 
the belief that these three families were 
branches of an original stock, and fairly | 
nearly related. The Surtees Society in its 
note on the Brandlyng family of ‘‘ New- 
castell uppon Tyne,’’ in ‘ Visit. of the’ 
North,’ Part i, fol. 95d (Brandlyng quar- 
tering Browne) gives the ‘‘ Descent & Pedi- 
gree of Sir Robert Brandlyng, Knighte in | 
Newcastell,’’? and says: ‘‘ Robert Brandlyng 
of Spitton in Northumberland [sic] Mary | 
{blank] daughter to Browne of Wark* and | 
sustre to Browne capteyne of the castell of 
Callyce and had issue” etc..... “* Nei- 
ther Browne of Warke, nor Browne captaine 
of the castle of Calais, can be traced”? ... 
“the Browne Arms given in the shield repro-— 
duced are those of south country families of | 
that name, in particular they were the Arms 
of Sir William Browne, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don 1507,’’ who died in his mayoralty. On 
leaves bound up at the end of the MS. Anstis | 
C.9, is the fragment of an Armorial in a 
still earlier handwriting than that of the 
rest of the. manuscript. They contain, 
amongst others, the following entry: ‘‘ Wil- 
liam brownet: silver and gold per pale en- 
dented, upon all a chevron betwene iij scalop- | 
pis geules: his wiffe geules, a chevron be- 
twene iij luces ayranz silver”... . ‘‘ Sir 
Anthony Browne grandfather of the 1st Vis- 


* The alias of Sir John Browne, lord mayor 
1480 was “John & Werk,” or “John de. 
Werks.” See 7 S. iv. 506, and 7 S. v. 217. 

+ Sir John Browne, lord mayor 1480, bore 
for his arms, Azure a chev. or between 3 
escallops of the 2nd, a bordure engrailed gules. 
The arms of Sir Anthony Browne, Constable of 
Queenborough Castle, anno 1 Hen. VII; d. 22 
Hen. VII, were, Sable between double cotises 
3 lions passant argent. “ The change in coat | 
does not mean families are not allied, or o 
the same stock. Trade on one side and lands | 
on the other were general in all the old fam- | 
P. E. Browne, Lostwithiel. 


Browne, 
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count Montagu was made Constable of the 
Castle of Calais} in 1503, and died and was 
buried there in 1506.’’ 

And yet the Surtees Society in its published 
volume of ‘ North Country Wills,’ included 
the will (18 Horne) P.C.C. 1497, of Sir John 
Kt., Alderman and citizen of 
London, and alias John a Werke (whose 
kinsmen Thomas and Ranuffi a Werke,* 
were the prisoners of the ‘‘ Scottes,’’ towards 
whose ransom Sir John Browne left money), 
who left legacies to Lowyk, Northumber- 
land, as if it were his birthplacet; and 
the Sir William Browne, lord mayor of 
London 1507-8, whose arms have just been 
referred to, was the cousin of Sir John 
Browne, and named by him as such as over- 
seer, to his will. It is also stated that var- 
ious Brownes of the South, as well as the 
one referred to in the Surtees Society’s 
‘ Visit. of the North,’ Pt. i., fol. 95d, whose 
wills were proved in P.C.C., were of Calais. 

At 7 S. v., 151, the Harl. Ms. 1541, fol. 
135b is quoted, in which is a Browne pedi- 
gree. In it 

Sir John’s ancestor is stated to be Sir 
Anthony Browne, Knight of the Bath, Hen. 
IV. He, Sir John, who died 1497, is there 

*Hist. MSS. Comm. Various Coll., I. Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed Corp. Vol. 1, Nos. viii and x. 
Ralphe and Thomas Browne, named. Undated. 
Sir John Browne nained one James a Werke, 
1497, who seems to be the James Browne, named 
as “ cousin,” in the Will of Thomas Browne, 
son of Sir John [1 Moone} P.C.C, 1500. James 
a Werke, a/s Browne, was bur. according to 
the Will of his wid. Elizabeth (later Hawkeyns) 
{19 Alenger] P.C.C. 1540, in St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Milkestreete, where Sir John Browne 
was buried. 

+ The references in Sir John Browne's will, 
1497, to Lowyk, Northumberland, his legacies 
to the church as if he helonged there, includ- 
ing “a cope and Mass hoke,”’ and his legacies 
“to the poor English householders dwelling 
within that town,” and to his own “ pouer 
kynnesfolke dwelling within the saide countie 
of Northumberland,” all point to the north 
as his place of origin. 

t Wills of Browne in P.C.C. connected with 
Calais—not necessarily a complete list: 1459, 
Henry Browne, St. Mary, Calais (16 Stokton) 
P.C.C.—1459, Rye Browne, St. Mary, Calais 
(16 Stokton) P.C.C.—1506, Sir Anthony Browne, 
Kt., St. Nicholas, Calais (15 Adeane) P.C.C.— 
1508, William Browne, the elder. St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, etc., London, Calais (1 Ben- 


f nett) P.C.C.—1525, William Browne, the elder, 


St. Mary. Aldermanbury, London, Essex. 
Herts and inside the will. not entered in 
P.C.C. Calendar: “ of the town of Calais.” 
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given two wives: Alice Swinstead * [in Stow 


618, fol. 233, she is called Jane, and is given | 


ne issue] and Anne Belwood, from the former 
of whom the Brownes of Walcot are made to 
spring—from the latter, Sir William, lord 
Mayor 1507 [which is incorrect, as that Sir 
William Browne, lord mayor, 1507, was Sir 
John’s cousin, and overseer to his will in 1497, 
and that lord Mayor’s will is (1 Bennett) 
P.C.C. 1508, as of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
London; Calais. It was the Sir William 
Browne, lord mayor in 1513-14, who was Sir 
John’s son, by Anne Belwood, and husband 
first of Katherine Shaa, co-heir with her sis. 
ter Margaret wife of Thomas Rich, to their 


father Sir Edmund Shaa, Lord Mayor of Lon- | 


don, 1482] . . . if there is any trtith in it we 
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have at once the Montague Brownes of Betch- | 


worth Castle, Surrey, established as being of 
the same stock as those of Sir John Browne, 
lord mayor 1480, ob. 1497. Yet if Sir John 
had had a first wife Alice. or Jane, Swines- 
head, and by her the son Robert [eatered in 
Stow 618, fol. 233, as his son by Anne Bel- 
wood] why did he not have, and would he not 
have had, prayers said for her soul, equaliy 
with the prayers he asked to be said, in his 
will, for his late son Richard [see christian 
name Richard in the son of Sir Mathew 
Browne, of Betchworth Castle], who was 
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' Browne as his father, and Dame Anne [Bel- 
wood] as his mother, 


The Browne pedigree quoted above in Har. 
Ms. 1541, fol. 135b, is curious in that it 
links Sir John Browne, lord mayor, ob. 1497, 
t» Sir Anthony Browne, 1377, having 
scratched out an entry in the same handwrit- 
ing as the rest of the Ms. with no attempt to 
disguise where Sir John is called ‘‘ of Rut- 
land ”’ and as such starts the pedigree, later 
erased ; and the whole pedigree in which Sir 
John is made to descend from Sir Anthony of 
1377 has Sir John Browne’s arms, and not 


the arms of the Battle Abbey and Cowdray 


Brownes. 


In an exact copy of part of a pedigree made 
about fifty years previous to 1924, by one of 
the family of the Rev. P. E. Browne, vicar 
of Lostwithiel, Cornwall, there are the fol- 
lowing particulars, on a scroll of pedigree 


with the Brownes of Betchworth and Cow- 


buried, according to Sir John’s will, in the | 


Church of St. Thomas of Acon?... 
. ... [further in 7 8. vy. 217, in support 
of the] supposition that this family was orig- 


inally Northumbrian, a former Lord Mayor, | 
Sir Stephen Browne, in 1438+ [and again in | 


1448 in the ‘ Book of Dignities’] is said to 
have been a son of John Browne, of New- 
castle upon Tyne’’ [see Stephen Browne 2 
sonne of Sir Anthony Browne, Kt. of the 
Bath, Hen. IV, in Stow 618, f. 233].... 
‘‘For the Arms borne by the three Lord 
Mayors, see Harl. Ms. 1349, fol. 3,” [7 S. v. 
151. 

That Sir William Browne, lord mayor 
1514, was really the son of Sir John Browne, 
who d. 1497, see ‘ Calendar of Wills in Court 
of Husting,’ London, by Sharpe, Roll 241 
(33), Will of ‘‘ William Browne” .... 
“now Mayor of the City of London,’’ dat. 25 
May, 1514, where he names 


[Shaa] his ‘‘ late wife.’’ Speaks of Sir John 
Inq. post mort. of Margaret Broune, Pub. 
Scr. Pt. i, Nos. 476 and 551, v Hen. VII, she 
held in Lincs., the manor of Swynestide. Has 


dray, but not linked up with them. This 


pedigree starts with Sir Stephen Browne, 17 . 


Hen. VI, and makes Sir John Browne, Lord 
Mayor 1480, his son. It then gives Sir 
John, only one wife, Alice Swinstead, and 
gives her and Sir John two sons: Robert 
called Chamberlain of the Exchequer, and 
Sir William Browne 1508 (who was really, 
as explained above, Sir John’s cousin) who 
is made to marry Alice Kebyll as, appar- 
ently, his only wife; whereas Alice Kebyll 
married Sir William Browne, Lord Mayor 


1513-14. Of Sir William Browne (1513-14) 


Henry VIII. 


and his 2nd wife, Alice Kebyll’s, children, 
only John and Anne (wife of Sir William 
Peter) are set down, and John is described 
as of Horton Kerby and of Stretton, Master 
of the Mint and Lord High Almoner to 
7 S. v., 151, says he was (and 
all his family), a Mercer, i.e., belonging to 


_ the mystery of the Mercers. But is he likely 


_ to have held such offices as these just quoted |’ 


See exlvii. 424. 


Alice 


Kebyll] as ‘‘ his wife,’’ and ‘‘ Katherine” | 1480 (ob. 1497). 


the confusion arisen between the surname and — 2 
' Bennett) P.C.C. 1509—and to his ‘“‘ cousin 
Alice, sister to the same Master George.” . 


the place-name? 
+Calendar of Court of Husting, Sharpe, 
year 1465.6, Stephen Broun, grocer, bequests to 


St. Dunstan’s in the East, and St. Nicholas, , 


Newcastell uppon Tyne; property in Bishops 
Lynn (in Lenn Hpiscopi), Roll 195. 48; also 
year 1480, Stephen Broun, grocer, Roll 210 (10). 


To return to Sir John Browne, Lord Mayor 
It would seem that his alias 
‘“‘ John & Werk,” must be found in a list of 
Sheriffs, as he does not so call himself in 
his will. But he left a legacy to his cousin 


‘‘ Master George Werk, Clerk ’’—whose Will | 


is: George Werk, clerk, Harro, Middx. (21 © 


Further, in support of the theory that all. 


these families of Browne were closely rela-' 


ted, see the will (2 Holgrave) P.C.C. 1503, » 


of Dame Anne Browne, widow of Sir John, 
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nee Belwood, in which she leaves a legacy 
to her ‘‘ cousin Dame Jane Malet a nonne at 
Ormesby, in Lincolnshire,” and compare 
with this the pedigree in Stow 618, fol. 233, 
where Sir Robert Browne married Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Mallett, Kt. This 
Sir Robert was named with his brother Sir 
Anthony Brown, as her brother-in-law, in 
the will of Dame Elizabeth Browne, ‘‘ widowe 
of Sir Geo. Browne,’’ of Betchworth, widow 
previously of Ponynges and née Paston, see 
‘Paston Letters,’ and her will (12 Milles) 
P.C.C. 1488. This incidentally shows that 
the Brownes of Betchworth and those of 
Battle Abbey, had an ancestry in common. 

That the pedigree of the Browne family 
set out in Stow 618, fol, 233, has got at cer- 
tain points wrong, seems evident, but it 
points to a relationship somewhere, though 
that and the descents appear to have got 
mixed. But the foregoing remarks seem to 
indicate that (1) the Brownes who held pro- 
perty in Northumberland, and (2) those 
whose arms appear quartered in the North, 
were the same as those of the South, and that 
they were related to (3) those Brownes who 
held prominent posts (or trade relations, in 
the case of younger sons) at Calais, ‘‘ for 
the law provided that none who had not land 
or rent should put their children to be ap- 
prenticed in any city or borough”’ [Surtees 
Soc. in ‘ Visit. of the North,’ pt. i. ‘ Heraldic 
Visitations.’ | 

Further, see how Sir John Browne, Lord 
Mayor 1480, appears in the Inquisitio post 
Mortem of Dame Elizabeth Browne, wid. of 
Sir Geo. Browne, of both of whom he was 
contemporary :—Published Ser. of Inq. post 
Mort. vol. i., No. 434, p. 183, vol. i., Nos. 436 
and 437, No. 322 and No. 1102 (Inq. p. Mort. 
of Sir Geo. Browne should now be published 
under Edw. IV). 

Again see the continuance of the Christian 
names of Browne, of Bletchworth and Battle 
Abbey, in the families of the three lord 
mayors and their descendants, and from 
supplementary sources to Harl, Visit. Kent 
1619, besides the two names Richard and 
Stephen mentioned above: Thomas, in 
the second son of Sir John Browne, ob. 1497 
—see Sir John’s will (18 Horne) P.C.C., 
and that of his son Thomas (14 Moone) 
P.C.C, 1500; Anthony one of the sons of Sir 
Win. Browne, lord mayor 1507-8, named in 


his father’s will (1 Bennett) P.C.C. 1508; | 


Mathew, second son of Sir William Browne, 
lord mayor 1513-14, by his second wife Alice 


Kebyll, named by his maternal grandfather 
Sir Henry Kebyll in his will (30 Holder) 
P.C.C, 1517, extracts from which are to be 
found in Dr. H. H, Drake’s ‘ New Hasted’s 
KXent’ under ‘ Miscellanea’; Richard’ and 
Anthony sons of Richard Browne esquire, 
of Litlefrome, Herefordshire (26 Hogen) 
P.C.C. 1535 ; Edyth Bruyn, will (41 Marche) 
P.C.C, 1418, where she calls herself the wife 
of Maurice Bruyn, and see this Christian 
name Maurice (Morris) in the great grand- 
son of Sir John Browne (0b. 1497), the second 
of the two sons of the John Browne of Horton 
Kyrby ad Stretton-en-le-field co. Derby (men- 
tioned above) by his third wife Christian, 
wid. of Thos. Parnell, and daughter of Wil- 
liam Warkek, cit. and scryvenor of London, 
and of Ermington, Devon. This Morris 
Browne was named with his brother Charles, 
and his step-brother Edward Browne, as her 
‘“cousins’’ in the will of their aunt, Dame 
Anne Peter. Lastly see Fuller’s ‘ Worthies of 
England,’ vol. i, p. 359, where it is stated 
in regard to Maurice Bruyn, chiv. of South 
Okenton, Essex, year 1433, that ‘‘ from the 
two heirs general] of this family often mar- 
ried, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the 
Tirrals, Berners, Harlestons, Heveninghams 
and others, are descended.’’ If this is cor- 
rect, and this Maurice Bruyn is the ancestor 
of Sir Anthony Browne whose daughter 
Anne* married Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk (Surtees Soc. ‘ Visit. of the North,’ 
Pt. i, fol. 95d) and as Sir Anthony, Sir 
George of Betchworth and Sir Robert are 
proved brothers, by the will of Dame Eliz. 
Browne (12 Milles) P.C.C. 1488, then the 
Stow pedigree with the descent of these two 
lines of Betchworth and Battle Abbey from 
Sir Anthony, Kt. of the Bath, 13577, is 
proved wrong. 

The late Mr. James Roberts Browne cleared 
the ground so thoroughly in his article on 
the Brownes, lord mayors of London, in 7 S. 
v, 151, that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ owe much 
to his painstaking research; but possibly in 
the intervening years some further infor- 
mation is now available, and such would be 
welcome, especially regarding the parentage 
of Sir John Browne, lord mayor, 1480. The 
pedigree of a number of Cornish families are 
affected by this. 

M. J. T. 


* The name Anne” 
handwriting. Surtees Society: 
the North,’ Part i, fol. 95 d. 


is added in a later 
i ‘ Visitation of 
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THE ORIGIN OF “ HARO.” 


TQS. xii. there was some correspondence 
under the heading of ‘ Clameur de Haro: 
Crier Haro,’ which supplied three different 
derivations for ‘‘ Haro.’’ At p. 126 a corres- 
pondent quoted from the Intermédiaire of 
Dec. 10, 1902, where the formula used in 
Jersey was given as: ‘‘ Ah Lollon, mon duc 
et mon prince, on me fait violence! je 
demande justice! Haro! Haro! Haro!” 
From the italics (which I reproduce) this 


seems to imply that ‘*‘ Haro’ is derived from | 


Ah Rolllon],”? which looks very far-fetched. 
But it must be remembered that Hrolf, the 
name of the piratical Norwegian (or Dane, 
according to the rival theory) who became 
first Count of the Normans in 911, was 
softened to Rou after the Northmen had 
adopted the French language; and it does 
not seem so unlikely that ‘‘ Ha Rou’’ should 
become corrupted into ‘‘ Haro.’? (I do not 
know when Rollon came into use; it looks 


like a later name formed from Rollo, the | 
But I have never | 


Latinised form of Hrolf). 
seen any evidence for this derivation, which 
I think is the one generally given; and it 
may easily have been invented to explain a 
word of which the true origin had been for- 
gotten. 

At p. 412 another correspondent stated 
that Haro is ‘‘ said by Korting to be derived 
from an old German word herod, signifying 
‘hither,’ but it was specially used as a cry of 
distress.’’ At p. 496 a quotation from 
Black’s ‘Guide to Jersey’ (1902) gave the 
formula as ‘‘ Haro! Haro! Haro! a l’aide, 


mon Prince, on me fait tort,’? and it was | 


stated that ‘‘ Haro Was in common use 
in Normandy long before the arrival of 
Rollo and his freebooters, and is derived from 


the Frankish verb ‘ haran,’ to ery out or | 


shout.”’ 
The fact that the Channel Islands did not 
form part of the dominions of the first Count 
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suggest a fourth, which I am afraid is not 
susceptivle of proof, and can only be offerea 
as a possibility. It occurred to me when 
reading * The W itch-Cult in Western Europe,’ 
by Atargaret Alice Murray (Oxford, 1921), 
in this very remarkable ‘* Study in Anthro- 
pology,’’ the iearned author, after quoting 
vaitous magic words and formulae used in 
the rites of the Dianic Cult, continues: 

As the dances were also a religious rite, 
the words used then must be recorded here. 
odin gives the formula, “ Har, har, diable, 
diable, saute icy, saute la, ioué icy, ioué la; 
jut les autres disoyent sabath sabath.” The 
word diable is clearly Bodin’s own interpella- 
tion for the name of the God, for the Guern- 
sey version, which is currently reported to be 
used at the present day, runs, “ Har, har, 
Ilou, Hou, danse ici,” etc.; Hou being the 
“name of an ancient Breton god. (p. 165). 
| ‘To this Miss Murray appends the foot- 
note: ‘ The names of the smaller islands are 
| often compounded with the name of this deity, 
| e.g., Li-hou, Brecq-hou, &c.’’ 

On reading this passage it occurred to me 
that ‘* Haro”’ might be derived from ‘‘ Har 
as easily as from ‘“‘ Ha Rou;’’ on 
which theory it would be an invocation of a 
heathen god, and would date from the pre- 
Christian era. If this were so, there would 
be a general tendency to suppress the true 
meaning; for, on the one hand, the priests 
would find it safer to attribute a Christian 
origin to the ‘‘Clameur de Haro”’ than to 
try to suppress it, and, on the other, the 
_ adherents of the older faith would be anxious 
to avoid the ban of the (hurch, and so in 


time the real origin would be forgotten. 


However, it might be urged very fairly 
against this suggestion, that if ‘‘ Haro” 
represented an appeal to an ancient Breton 
ged, we should find traces of it in Brittany 
and the Cétentin. 

What is the exact meaning of ‘‘ Har?’ 

G. H. Waite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


of the Normans might perhaps be advanced | 
against the ‘‘ Ha Rou”’ theory, which would) ONS LACTARIUS. — One wonders 
obviously be put out of court at once if there | whether this ‘“ Milky Mountain” or 
is proof that ‘‘ Haro”? was in use before the | ‘‘ Mount Milk ’’ would come within the pur- 
arrival of the Northmen. If the word were | view of Mr. Hepcer Wattace. It is now 
of Frankish origin — which seems quite a | called Monte Lettere, a spur of the range 
likely suggestion—one would expect to find reaching from Sorrento to Salerno; it faces 
it used outside Normandy. Can any reader Vesuvius on the south-east, the ruins of 
supply evidence that Huro:—(1) was used Pompeii and the valley of the Sarno lying 
in Normandy ; (2) was used there before 911; between the two. Since the time of Galen 
(3) was used outside Normandy and the (2nd cent. a.p.), at any rate, the physicians 
Channel Islands ? of Rome had sent their patients there for the 

If it should le impossible to prove any of | benefit of the air and the milk; and in the 
the derivations suggested above, T venture to | sixth century Cassiodorus (‘ Variae,’ xi. 10) 
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indulges in a rapturous description of the 
place, which will be found translated in | 
Thomas Hodgkin’s version of ‘The Letters | 
of Cassiodorus,’ London, 1886, pp. 468-9. 
Though the cows were thin and scraggy, their 
milk was so thick that it stuck to the fingers | 
of the milkers. Which reminds me of verses | 
that a German writer, Oscar Blumenthal 
(1852-1917), indited at an Alpine shepherd’s | 


(or rather shepherdess’s) cottage in 1914, ‘Auf | 


einer Almhiitte’ : 


Bin ich bei der schénen Sennerin, 

Wo die Milch so dick und die Luft so diinn, 

Da denk’ ich an die Stadt zuriick, 

Wo die Milch so diinn und die Luft +o dick. 

The general sense may be thus conveyed 
(‘At a Highland Farm ’): 

Out here, at the farm that I’m staying in, 

The milk’s so thick and the air so thin, 

my thoughts go back to the city of brick, 

here the milk’s so thin and the air so 
thick. 

It was at the battle of Mons Lactarius, in 
553 a.v., that Narses defeated the Goths, 
and Teia, the last Gothic King of Italy, was 
slain. See Gibbon, ch. xliii., Bohn’s ed., 
iv. 528; Bradley’s ‘The Goths,’ p. 310; 
Procopius, ‘ De Bello Gothico,’ iv. 21. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

TORK RACE NOMENCLATURE.—I had 

an interesting chat this week in the pad- 
dock at York with Mr. Stephen Scrope, who 
is so well versed in northern racing history. 
For some years I have urged the York Race 
Executive to rectify a glaring error in their 
oficial race nomenclature, which has long 
utitated many of us. 
Serope has been more successful, and that a 
mis-spelling which crept into the York card 
a couple of decades or so ago, is at long last 
to be put right. I refer to what the York 
authorities have hitherto meaninglessly 
described as ‘‘ The Hambledon Plate.’? Now 
York has no connection with Hambledon, but 
it has a very close connection with the ancient 
Yorkshire racing and training centre of 
Hambleton, some twenty miles distant from 
Knavesmire as the crow flies. At the former 
place in 1715 His Majesty gave a gold cup 
value 100 guineas, for five-year-old mares, to 
carry 10st., and to run one heat of four miles. 
In 1719 thirty-one started for the King’s Cup 
out of an entry of thirty-six which up to 
that time established a record on the Turf. 
By 1722 the annual race on the top of the 
Hambleton Hills had become an important 
Turf event of the North, and was brought 
into line with other similar races in that the 
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gift of a royal cup was discontinued and the 
race became known as ‘‘ His Majesty’s 100 
Guineas.’’ The first winner under the new 
conditions was Lord Halifax, whose horse 
beat twenty-one others. In 1775 Dainty 
Davy won the last 100 guineas given by the 
King to the Hambleton meeting and, in his 
‘ Racing Calendar,’ Pick records for us, in a 
footnote to the 1716 meeting at York: 

His Majesty was pleased to order his plate 
of 100gs., usually run for at Black Hamble- 
ton, in the county of York, to be discon- 
tinued for the future, and that the same be 
run for this year at Knavesmire, near the city 
of York, and next year at Richmond, and so 
continue to be run for by mares at these 
places alternately. 

This practically meant the end of the 
ancient meeting at Hambleton—inaccurately 
described as ‘‘ Black’? Hambleton—and was 
virtually a transference to York, which 
absorbed the hill-top fixture by having 
allocated to it its principal race. The inten- 
tion of naming a race at York the ‘“‘ Hamble- 
ton Plate’? was clearly indicated in 1776, 
for we find at York on Saturday, Aug. 17, 
1776: ‘‘His Majesty’s 100gs. (called the 
Hambleton Guineas),” etc. Despite the fact 
that this has been repeatedly pointed out to 


the York authorities, and despite the in- 


justice to Hambleton and the flaunting of 
historical fact and tradition, ‘‘ Hambledon ”’ 
has year by year (and this year) appeared in 
the ‘Calendar’ and on the York race-card. 
However, ‘‘ Hambleton ”’ is now to take its 
place—so all is well. 

In the paddock at York this week I heard 
another interesting fact in connection with 
tne Hambleton meeting of yore, and particu- 
larly in reference to the year 1719, mentioned 
as establishing a Turf record. There were, 
as stated, thirty-six entries and thirty-one 
starters for His Majesty’s Gold Cup at Ham- 
bleton that year. ‘‘The Tryers” (as the 
judges were named) placed sixteen of these, 
the winner being the Duke of Rutland’s black 
filly, Bonny Black, by Black Hearty (son of 
Lister’s Turk). Now recently an excellent 
picture by Wooton of this race has been dis- 
covered in Ireland amongst the property of 
Colonel O’Kelly, of Eclipse fame. This has 
been inherited by Colonel P. Langdale, of 
Houghton Hall, Sancton, a descendant of the 
owner of the immortal Eclipse. The paint- 
ing has now been brought back to Yorkshire, 
and has aroused considerable interest in Turf 

circles as a valuable connecting link with 
past racing history. 
J. Farrrax-BrakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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SHAKESPEARIANA (see cxlvii. 118, 244; 

and ante, p. 348). — Indentures and 
Recognisances at the Public Kecord Office, 
London :— 

1. Indenture made 18 Mar., 1755, between 
William Shakespear, of Knowl, in Co. War- 
wick, gent., Mary Betham, of parish of St. 
Stephen (sic), in Co, Kent, Margaret 
Betham, of Birmingham, Co. War., Frances 
Betham, of Garswood, Co. Lancs., Catherine 
Betham, of Birmingham, Constantia Betham, 
of Salford, Co. War., and Ann Betham, of 
Birmingham, of the first part. 

The above were the six daughters and co- 
heiresses of Thomas Betham, late of Bick- 
marsh, Co. War., Esqr., deceased. Edmund 
Brydges, late of Six Clerks Office, London, 
now of Shellingford, Co, Berks, Esqr., son 
and heir of Edmund Brydges, of the said Six 
Clerks Office, his late father deceased, of the 
second part, and Rt. Hon. Sir Dudley Ryder, 
Knight, Lord Chief Justice of H.M. Court of 
King’s Bench of the third part. Mentions 
£12,800, plus £33 6s. 8d. to each of the 
six daughters, making a total of £13,000. 
Sale of the Manor of Bickmarsh and Capital 
messuage, etc. 

2. Recognisance (£300). Enrolled 17 June, 
1761. John Shakespear, of parish of St. 
Magnus, London, merchant, with Samuel 
Felton, and Colin Currie. Re Order of High 
Court of Chancery dated 13 March, 1761, 
regarding property of an Infant in Counties 
of Warwick and Lincoln. James Dansie 
was the Infant, ‘‘ Richard Gildart the 
Younger, his best friend,’’ was the plaintiff. 

3. Recognisance (£2,000). Enrolled 17 
Feb., 1766, John Shakespear, John Keen, and 
John Mathews, and the Master of the Rolls. 
John Shakespear, of Ratcliffe Cross, in Co. 
Middlesex, Esqr., was appointed Receiver of 
the Estate of Thomas Brooks, the Intestate, 
in an Order made on behalf of Thomas Brooks 
and others Infants. 

Herbert SouTHam. 


OST LITERATURE.—I was interested in 
the following, in an article on ‘ Lost 
Literature of Medizval England,’ by Dr. R. 
W. CHaAmBers, in the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society for March: 


Miss Husbands, working at the minor novels. 


written between 1770 and 1800, found reviews or 
notices of publication of 1,341; of these, only 621 
were in the British Museum: and when the 
Bodleian, the Advocates Library, and the Pic- 
ton Library, Liverpool, had also been searched, 
all the novels forthcoming were little more than 
half of those known to have heen published. 
L. 


Readers’ Queries. 


LONDON COFFEE HOUSES IN THE 

_ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. — 1s any. 
thing known of the Garter Coffee House 
behind the Exchange or of Robin’s Coffee 
House, both of which were in existence in 
1704? They do not appear among the lists 


of Coffee Houses and Taverns published in 


the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ in 1920 by Mr. pe 
CasTRO, 
L. M. Anstey. 
OINT HALSWELL, NEW ZEALAND.— 
In the Daily Mail of May 11, it was 
stated that ‘‘ Mr, Massey (the late Governor 
of New Zealand) will be buried on Point 
Halswell, overlooking Wellington Harbour.” 
Can any one state why ‘‘ Voint Halswell” 
was so named ? 
INTERESTED. 
NCIDENT AT LAUNCESTON ASSIZES. 
—My late father used to tell of an occur- 


_ rence that happened to a friend of my grand- 


father, William Bryant. This man lived 
twenty miles from Launceston, in a house that 
in pre-Reformation days had been a Convent 
of Nuns, Shortly after getting to bed one night 
he heard a voice saying to him: ‘ get up and 


_go to Launceston,’ and this was repeated 


several times. It was so insistent, that at 
length he got up, went down to the stable, 
saddled a horse, and started out on the road 
to Launceston. But when he had ridden two 
or three miles, he began to think he. was a 
fool to be riding in the dark for an unknown 
purpose. He turned his horse’s head, and 
rode home. No sooner had he got to bed, 
than he again heard the voice, still more 
urgent: ‘*‘ Get up and go to Launceston, get 
up and go to Launceston.’’ He could not 
resist, and again he rose, saddled his horse, 
and this time rode straight to Launceston, 
where he arrived about 8 a.m. Stabling his 
horse at the principal inn, he asked «the 
ostler what was happening in the town. The 
man scratched his head, and said: ‘‘ Nothin’ 
perticklar, ’cept th’ sszes.’’ So after some 


breakfast he decided to turn in there, as there 


was nothing else to do, and hear what was 
going on. When he entered the Court, the 
case for the Crown was being concluded. (I 
do not know legal procedure, and can only 
tell the story as told to me). The Judge 
asked the prisoner what he had to say for 
himself, and he said quite simply he was 
innocent of the murder. The Judge then 
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asked him if he could prove his innocence, | 
and the prisoner said there was one man who> 
could do so, but he had no idea where he was. | 
The Judge told the man to look round the. 
Court and see if the person he spoke of was | 
there; in doing so the man’s eyes fell on my | 
grandfather’s acquaintance who had ridden | 
into Launceston through the night and whom 
he recognised as the one person who could 
help him; and he said ‘“‘that is the man 
who can prove my innocence.’’ The prisoner 
was told to ask what questions he would, and 
he asked the stranger if he did not remember 
meeting him, and that he had asked him for 
work. The stranger did not remember. The 
prisoner then reminded him that he took out 
a ved pocket book, in which he wrote down 
his interlocutor’s name and address, and 
promised him a job if it occurred. On being 
asked by the Judge if he had the red pocket 
book mentioned, the stranger produced it, and 
at the date named by the prisoner it was 
shewn he had met my grandfather’s friend, 
thereby proving ‘his innocence. 

This story occurs under another form in 
Lake’s ‘ History of Cornwall.’ It was also 
told me under a different form by Mr. Shad- 
well, when he was Registrar of the Probate 
Registry at Bodmin, who would, I am sure, 
supply details of his version of it. I heard 
it also, much more as I have recounted it, 
but with the county changed to Cumberland, 
from an Englishwoman whose name I did 
not know, staying in Switzerland. 

May I say that my grandfather, William 
Bryant, was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and that the locality of the story, 


* The Visitation of 
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changed from Cornwall to Cumberland, may 
be accounted for by transmission from one 
member of the Society to those in Cumber- 
land, as my grandfather was very distantly 
connected through marriage connections of 
his wife, my grandmother, Anne Jago Car- 
keet, to the Gurneys, of Keswick. 

I should be glad of particulars as to the 
dates when the Assizes, after 1708, were held 
at Launceston, as that might fix the date of 
the occurrence narrated. I believe the 
Assizes were originally held at Launceston, 
then for « time at Bodmin, then back again 
at Launcesten, and finally were fixed to be 
held at Bodmin always. 

For my grandfather to have had the story 
first hand from his friend, this man must 
have been living up to 1820, as my grand- 
father was born in 1804, and died 1874. 

I should also like to know if any corres- 
pendent cou'd identify the house where this 
happened. I was told my grandfather after- 
wards lived there himself. If so, it must 
have been before 1833, when he married and 
was living in Plymouth. 

EpitH Bryant. 


RKINSTALL.—In Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of 
+* Crests’ I find an illustration of the Crest 
of the above family, and in the ‘ Visitation 
of Cambridgeshire for 1575 and 1619,’ infor- 
mation of which I enclose a copy.* 

What are the origin and meaning of the 
crest and where could any additional inform- 
ation about Thomas Arkenstall’s predecessors 
and descendants be traced ? 

D. EL P. 


Cambridgeshire. 


1575 and 1619. 


Arms. 


Ermine, a fesse sable between three martlets of the second. 


Crest. On a mount vert a greyhound sejant ermine. 


Thom. Arkenstall of Kingston ~)>— 
in Com. Cambridg. | 


Arkenstall of Wilberton 
in the Isle of Ely. 


Joan, d. of Richd. Cox & sister 


of . .. Cox, bishop of Ely. 


=—Blizabeth, d. of Wm. Radcliff of Manchester. 


4, Thomas Ar-— Ann, d.of Rob. 1. 
kinstall of Ety. Wrotts of Gur- 
1619. | ton in Suff. 2. 
Arkin- 2. 4. 
stall. 1619. 3. John. is 


Arms, A bend engrailed charged with a 
crescent. 
| | 
Robert Ar- 3. John. Thomazin we 
kenstall. 5. William. ~ Roger Cotton 
Richard. of Clavering in 
Essex. 
Whotts 6. Willem. Frances 
Stephen. Elizabeth. 
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‘SmMHE APE AND TIGER.” — Horace 
Walpole, writing Feb. 27, 1770, to Sir 
Horace Mann, says: 


It is very lucky, seeing how much of the 
tiger enters into the human composition, that 
there should be a good dose of the monkey, too. 
lt sop had not lived so many centuries 
before the introduction of masquerades and 
operas he would certainly have anticipated 
my observation and worked it up_ into 
a capital fable. As we still trade upon the 
stock of the ancients, we seldom deal in any 
other kind of manufacture; and,though nature, 
after new combinations, lets forth new charac- 
teristics, it is very rarely that they are added 
to the old fund; else how could so striking 
a remark have escaped being made, as mine. 
on the joint ingredients of tiger and 
monkey? ” 

Is it a fact that Horace Walpole first 
remarked these ‘‘ joint ingredients,’’ and was 
Tennyson, in the well-known passage of ‘ In 
Memoriam’, which has made ‘“‘ the ape and 
tiger ’’ a proverbial phrase, borrowing from 
him ? 

F. H. R. 


RISH AND WELSH IN LONDON MILK 
TRADE.—Mrs. Eric George, in ‘ London 
Life in the XVIIth Century,’ states that the 
London milksellers with milk walks were a 
** characteristically Irish occupation,’’ and we 
learn that in 1841 (Penny Magazine) the 
milkmaids who began milking cows at 3 a.m. 
in Islington were Welsh and that ‘each of 
these milkmaids had a handkerchief bound 
round her head, somewhat in the fashion of 
the French singing-women occasionally seen 
in the London streeets.”’ 
references to the Irish and Welsh in the Lon- 
don dairy trade. 


R. HepGer Wattace. 


these two confections the same? 
According to the ‘ E.D.D.’ the first ‘‘ is eaten 
by wives during their confinement’’ and the 
second is ‘‘ a christening dainty.”’ 
R. HepGer Watrace. 


VULVER FAMILY. — Edward Culver (b. 

circa 1610) is first heard of in 1636 at 
Dedham, Massachusetts; marrying two years 
later Ann Ellis. About 1646 he was in Rox- 
bury, Mass., removing in 1653/4 to New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, where he owned an estate 
and died 1685. His children were: John, 


Joshua, Samuel, Joseph, Gersham, Hannah, | 


Edward, and Ephraim. It is thought that 
he may have been a grandson of the Rev. 
Edward Culver, who was Vicar of Harmonds- 


T shall be glad of 
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worth, Middlesex, 1575, till his death in 1594, 
Any earlier Culver or Colver data will be 
appreciated. 
R. AbaMs, 
OLANT.—1 should be glad of any notes 
ot this family and to know how the name 
came to be used by the Vashons of Ludlow, 
Shropshire, the first apparently to bear it 
being the Rev. James Volant Vashon, B.A. (b, 
circa 1708, son of James Vashon, gent., of 
Ludlow), Vicar of Eye, Herefordshire, He was 
father of Admiral James Vashon (1742-1827), 
who had a son, the Rev. James Volant 
Vashon, M.A. (1784-1845), Rector of Sol- 
warpe, Worcs., and a nephew, Rear-Admiral 
Voiant Vashon Ballard, C.B. (1774 ?-1832). 
R. BincHAM ADaMs. 


QHN BIRD.—In 1661 he published in Lon- 
don a 4to pamphlet called ‘‘ Ostenta 
Carolina, or the late Calamities of England 
with the Authors of them. The great happi- 
ness and happy government of K. Charles 
Ii ensuing, miraculously foreshewn by the 
Finger of God in two wonderful diseases, the 
Rekets and Kings-evil. Wherein is also 
proved: (i.) that the rekets after a while 
shall seize in no more children but vanish 
by means of K, Charles II; (ii.) that K. 
Charles II is the last of Kings which shall 
so heal the King’s-evil.”’ 

Is anything known of him? Can he be 
identified with the John Bird, who entered 
Winchester College in 1640, aged 13, from 
the parish of St. Martin, Oxford (Kirby, 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ p. 179) ?. 

Professor Mare Bloch, in his monumental 
work ‘Les Rois Thaumaturges ’ (1924), at 
p. 376, characterises Bird’s work as “ tres 
verbeux et un peu fou.’’ In his bibliography, 


“it is interesting to observe, the Professor 
‘6 DUM-” AND “ RUN-” BUTTER.—Are | 


refers to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. i. 258, and 12 $. 
iti, 480. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
'ZEKIEL, DRAMATIST. —In a recent 
issue of the Daily Telegraph, a writer 
stated that, in the 2nd century or thereabouts, 
an Alexandrian Hebrew named Ezekiel wrote 
a play in Greek. It would be interesting 
if further particulars about the dramatist, 
the play, and the quality of the Greek could 
he divulged to us. 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 
South Hackney. 
‘¢WILES AURATUS.”’ — What is the 
meaning of the expression miles (or 
cques) auratus found in Tudor epitaphs, e.g., 
that of Sir Edm. Walsingham at Chisle- 
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hurst? Has it any technical meaning other 
than the literal ? 
H. E. 


{Miles or eqgues auratus was a usual term for | 


“ Knight,” derived trom the gold or gilt spurs 
distinguishing knight from squire.] 

JALSH AND O7KEARNEY.—Details are 

desired as to the career, pedigree, etc., 
of a doctor of the name of Walsh who 
practised at Dublin in one of the Merrion 
Squares (1 have not at hand any directory 
ot Dublin, but I believe there are two such 
Squares), Dublin, during the first half of 
the last century. This is all I know of him. 

His daughter, Mary Frances Walsh, m. 
about 1842 in Guernsey, C.I., as his 2nd wife, 
Samuel Hugo, Esq., then residing in Guern- 
sey, but late of Cornwall. Details of these 
twol have. They had issue two daus. ; the 
elder m. 1st Caldbeck (a great-nephew of 
Curran), and 2nd Jennings, while the 
younger married Strassburg. 

Possibly it may be of use to correspondents 
to note that M. F. Walsh appears to have 
had a sister, Anastasia Walsh, living unm. 
1845, and certainly did have near relatives 
of the name of O’Kearney, some of whom 
were, I think, doctors and solicitors. O’Kear- 
ney notes would be useful. 

A reply direct would be preferred. 

F. H. M. Hveo. 


Pembroke College, Oxford. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION, —I am 
anxous to identify this following coat 
of arms :— 

Husband’s Arms. Quarterly 1 and 4 or, 
a chief indented azure, 2 and 3 gules three 
covered cups or. 

Wife’s Arms. Ar. a lion passant gules 
above two crescents of the last. 

The quarterly arms would appear to be 
some branch of the Butler family. 


P. D. M. 


ERBERT PELHAM, TEMP. ELIZ. 

"AND JAS. I.—A man of these names 
was M.P. for Winchelsea 1585. His name 
does not appear in the official list of M.P.’s, 
bat is given by Browne Willis. Was he the 
Herbert Pelham who bought Mitchelham 
Priory, near Hailsham, third son of Anthony 
Pelham, of Buxted. 
bert Pelham (according to Browne Willis) 
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ACDONALD FAMILY.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Chambers Macdonald, son of General 
William Pitt Macdonald, of the Madras 
Army, married Eliza Dillwyn-Gowing, dau. 
of James Warden Gowing, of Aldeby Hall 
and Lowestoft, Suffolk. in 1872 they went 
to Madras and were engaged in Missionary 
work, returning to Kngland some years later. 
They resided in Sussex, where they ended 
their days. I would like to know where they 
were laid to rest, and I would also be glad 
to have any particulars with regard to 
General William Pitt Macdonald’s career. 
AMERICANUS. 


; WALTER TILLEY, -- Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary at Copenhagen. When and 
where was he born in 1700? The ‘ Dict. 


There was also a Her- | 


who sat for Reigate in the first Parliament | 


of James I—1603,° Any information about 
these two M.P.’s would be welcome. 
JouHN PatTcHING. 


Lewes, 


Nat. Biog.,’ lvi. 419, says that he was the 
son of Abraham Tilley, a Staffordshire man. 
Is anything known about his mother? 
G. Re B. 
YOURCE OF QUOTATION WAN'TED.—In a 
memorandum, dated Feb. 10, 1801, and 
bearing on the position of England at that 
time and the war with France, the following 
passage occurs :—-* Some of the effects of the 
unhappy contest in which we have now been 
engaged for above seven years are the doubling 
of the national debt, the imposition of many 
very burthensome taxes, especially the income- 
tax, ‘which have already reduced wealth to 
mediocrity, mediocrity to poverty, and left the 
poor perfectly destitute ’.”” I am anxious to 
trace the source of the quotation contained in 
the last sixteen words of this passage, and 
shall be very grateful to any reader for assist- 
ance. It may be possibly from a speech by 
Charles James Fox or from some Whig pam- 
phlet of about the date mentioned. 
JA. Ge €, 
Paris. 
WANTED.—1. Can any reader 
tell me who is the author of the sayings 
“ Peace is an adventure in faith,” and in 
what work it occurs? 
W. C, Berwick Sayers. 
Chief Librarian. 
Croydon Public Libraries. 
2—Who wrote “’Tis love that makes the 
world go round’? Js it an adaptation of 
Dante’s famous “ L’amor che muove il sole e 
laltre stelle 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
3.—Where can [I find (a) a poem containing 
the following lines? 
How foolish was I to believe 
She could dote on so lowly a clown, 
Or that ever her heart would not grieve 
To forsake the tine folk of the town? 
And also (b) this parody of the pastoral lyric? 
I sits with my toes in a brook; 
And if anyone asks me, for why, 
I hits him a rap with my crook, 
For ’tis sentiment kills me, says a 
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Replies. 


JAPANESE FOLK-LORE: THE DRAGON 
KING. 
(exlviii. 187). 
TH KE print in question concerns the annual 
Shintoist performance of the so-called 
‘Rite of Gathering the Undaria’ in the sea 
just before the shrine of the deities of Haya- 
tomo, prov. Buzen. There is below the water- 
surface a stone flight, of which only twenty 
steps, or thereabouts, are visible, but farther 
not a single step can be descried even in 
lowest ebb of the tide. On every last night 
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of the lunar year, between midnight and two | 


o’clock, a priest, with a sword sacred to the 
shrine closely pressed to his chest, descends 
the flight and enter the sea, when suddenly 
the water parts itself to the right and 
left, thus enabling him to gather and bring 
the seaweed Undaria pinnatifida only as 
much as he can cut with one stroke of his 
sickle under the torchlight he had borne with 
huinself. Should he perchance wield more 
than one stroke, he is sure to be drowned. 
During the proceedings all lights are put out 
except the priest’s torch. For about one 
hour before it the sea is boisterous with 
rolling billows: this is followed by a short 
while of tranquillity, when the priest is sup- 
posed to have reached its bottom, and then 
it goes on again to be rough for about one 
hour. ‘The seaweed thus gathered is pre- 
sented to the shrine as well as the Imperial 
Court on the morning of New Year’s Day. 
Such is the account of the *‘ Rite of Gathering 
the Undaria’ (japonice, ‘ Mekari no Shinji’) 
given in Kikuoka’s ‘Shokoku Rijindan,’ 
1742, tom. i. 

Of the five deities of Hayatomo two are 
yeputed to have been the daughters of a 
Dragon King—-Toyotamahime and Tamayor!- 
hime, for whose accounts see the ‘ Annals of 
Japan,’ tom. ii., trans. Aston. Accordingly, 
in the celebrated play of ‘ Mekari,’ the 
Dragon King is made to appear in the scene, 
in order to facilitate the priest’s gathering 
of the seaweed for the New Year offering to 
his daughters, their consorts, and their ser- 
vant, to whom has been consecrated the 
shrine of Hayatomo.  (Oowada, ‘ Yékyoku 
Tstkai,’ Tokyo, 1906, tom. vii.) 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


MAY 30, 152; 


OACHIM CHRISTIAN NETTELBECK 
(cxlvili, 298).--There is no English big 
graphy of this noted German sea-captain an 
’’ (1738-1824), but there 
a very interesting autobiography written |y 
himself, which was published by Joham 
(Christian Ludwig Haken, in three vols., Leip. 
zig, 1821 and 1823; 7th ed., Leipzig, 1878, 2 
parts. It bears the title: ‘ Joachim Nettle. 
beck, Barger zu Colberg. Keine Lebensbeschrei. 
bung, von ihm selbst aufgezeichnet.’ Ay 
abridged German edition of this issue, pre 
pared by Max Schmidt-Hartlieb, was pub 
lished by B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1909, a 
vol. iv. of the series, entitled ‘ Deutsche 
Charakterképfe.’ There is another German 
edition, prepared by Mendheim, inexpensive 
hut nevertheiess very good, which appeared 
in Reclams Universal-Bibliothek (3851 to 

5855a). 

Apotr Bowski. 

2880, Broadway, N.Y. City. 

J. SOADY (exlvili. 350).—France Jame 

* Soady was born on 5 June, 1827. He 
entered the Royal Military Academy, Wool: 
wich, as a Gentleman Cadet, on 4 August, 
1842, and was commissioned as a 2ni 
Lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery on 1 May, 1846. 

He served in the Crimean War, 1855-6, as 
2nd Captain of No, 8 Company, 4th Bat- 
talion, R.A., with the Siege Train before 
Sebastopol, receiving the Medal, with clasp 
for Sebastopol; the Order of the Medjidie, 
5th Class; and the Turkish Medal. He was 
promoted to the rank of Major by Brevet, 
on 6 June, 1856. 

He was promoted to the rank of Captain in 
the R.A. on 26 March, 1857. He served in 
the Indian Mutiny in command of No. 6 
Company, 13th Battalion (No. 14 Field 
Battery) in 1858-9, in the operations against 
and defeat of the rebels in the neighbourhood 
Bungaon (in Oudh near Fyzabad) — April, 
1859. He was mentioned in despatches and 
received the War Medal. : 

He was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel on 25 October, 1868, and died at 
Weston-super-Mare on 13 September, 1872. 

J. H. 
JAMES'S POWDERS (exlviii. 351). — 

These powders were principally comp 

of phosphate of lime and oxide of antimony, 
and appear to have closely resembled the 
pulvis antimonialis of the modern British 
Pharmacopeia. Dr. James, the inventor. 
was a friend of Dr. Johnson, whose frien 
Goldsmith took a dose of the powder in his 
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mania in 1788. 


cologia, the specification lodged in Chancery 


‘Jit with a continued protracted heat, in a 
| flat unglazed vessel, adding to it from time 


It was also prescribed for George III, not 


much more successfully, in his first attack | 


D. O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


According to Dr. Paris, in his Pharma- 


of this medicine was ‘‘ Take antimony, calcine 


to time, a sufficient quantity of any animal 
oil and salt, dephlegmated; then boil it in 
melted nitre for a considerable time, and | 
separate the powder from the nitre by dis- 
solving it in water.” 

Paris says of this specification “‘it is 
worded with all the ambiguity of an ancient 
oracle, and cannot be prepared by the pro- 
cess as it is described.”” It appeared in 
another form in the Pharmacopeeia as ‘‘ Pul- 
vis Antimonialis. | Oxidum antimonii cum 
phosphate Calcis.”’ 

It is stated by Paris to have been an Italian | 
nostrum invented by a person of the name 
of Lisle’ It is not mentioned in ‘ Secret 
Remedies’ issued by the B.M.A. 

Dr. George Pearson ascertained the com- 
position of the Powder (see ‘ Phil. Trans.,’ 
Ixxxi. 317), and ‘ Colborne’s Complete Dis- 
pensatory’ for the year 1756 sets out its com- 
position. 


Henry HAnnen. 
There is an account of Dr. Robert James 
(1705-1776) in the ‘D.N.B.’ He patented 
his powder and pill in 1746. His powder | 


was practically identical with pulvis anti- | 
monialis (antimonious oxide 1; calcium | 
phosphate 2), which is still in the British 
Pharmacopoeia (dose, 3 to 6 grains), as an 
alterative, diaphoretic, and emetic; but is 
seldom employed, both because it has a 
depressing effect on the heart, and also 
because it is uncertain in action, being only 
slightly soluble, its solubility depending on 
the acidity of the stomach. I owe these 
details to the kindness of a medical friend. 
JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
Robert James, M.D. (1705-1776), a cele- 
brated physican and friend of Dr. Johnson, 
patented a powder and a pill. The powder 
was made by incinerating together sulphide 
of antimony and hartshorn shavings. In a 
modified form it still exists as the Pulvis 
antimonialis compositus of the Pharma- 
copacia. In small doses it is used in fevers, 
especially in acute throat inflammation. 
F. Cock, 
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last illness with no very satisfactory results, | 


to have rarely left home; 


sb.3). 
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DENTIFICATION OF ARMS SOUGHT 
~  (exivili. 349).—The coat as to which R. 
inquires is that of the Hays, Earls of Kin- 
noull, though the arms are not properly 
blazoned (i.e., described) in his note. The 


“sword ’’ in the coat is the Drummond 
scymitar. The crest is a Lowland Scot bear- 
ing not a ‘‘ pole pierced by horseshoes,’’ but 


an ox-yoke proper. Similar Scots are the 
supporters, the dexter holding the coulter, 
and the sinister the paddle, of a plough, 
both proper. 

R. will find Lord Kinnoull’s coat-armorial 
depicted and fully blazoned in any illustrated 
peerage or similar work of reference. 

D. O. Hunter Bratr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


ROAD GAUGE ON THE METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAY (exlviii. 262, 304, 
340). — In my younger days the Great 
Western Railway was that which I princi- 
pally used and I very frequently travelled all 


| over it — to Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, 


Exeter, and soon. I can fully endorse Mr. 
Bresiar’s encomium on the old broad gauge. 
No more comfortable method of travelling 
was ever invented and I well recollect my 
regret when the change came. 

R. C. 


ILLIAM DRUMMOND AND CHESS 

(cxlviii. 314).—In a review of the works 

of William Drummond, in the Retrospective 
Review (ix, 353), there is this passage : 

He seems afterwards [after his marriage] 
and if indeed, a 
voyage were necessary, he was not likely hold- 
ing it, as he says in a letter to one of his 
friends, “to be a part of Noah’s judgment, 
and no small misery, that us [sic] islanders 
cannot take a view of God’s fair and spacious 
earth, without crossing the stormy, braking. 
and deceitful seas.’”” From the same letter we 
collect that he delighted in chess above all 


other games. 
G. A. Grpss. 


WUNDE” IN SAXON PLACE-NAMES 

(cxlviii. 330).—The place-names quoted 
are obviously derived from personal names 
in -mund, of which the modern Edmund and 
Rosamond are familiar types. The meaning 
of this element of so many Old English 
personal names is “ protector’ or ‘‘ protec- 
tion.”? As an independent word it can also 
mean ‘‘ hand.’’ Though obsolete it is duly given 
in the‘ N.E.D.’ (See also under ‘‘ mound ”’ 
It is a word common to.the Ger- 
manic languages, as shown by Old High 
German munt, ‘‘ protection, hand modern 
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age;’’ Old Icelandic mund, ‘“hand.’? In 
both Danish and Swedish we have myndig, 
‘powerful, of age,’’ and myndling, ‘‘ ward.” 
Among Germanic personal names outside 
English there occur, for instance: Beris- 
mund, Hunimund, Mundila, Thorismund 
(these are Gothic) ; Sigismund (Burgundian) ; 
Thrasamund (Vandal); Asmundr, Semundr, 
Vilmundr (Icelandic). Etymologically this 
mund is probably connected with Latin 
manus, hand.” 

Birmingham University. 

This word (probably related to Latin 
manus) Ineans hand,’’ and hence ‘* protec- 
tor.”’ It is a common constituent of Ger- 
manic personal names—all the examples cited 
by your correspondent are names of persons 
which have become attached to places. We 
still have in common use the name Edmund, 
i.e., Ead-mund—“ guardian of the treasure.”’ 

In modern German the word survives in 
its compound Vormund, a guardian, and 
also in the proverb ‘‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold 
im Munde.”’ It is usually confused with the 
German Mund—“ mouth,’’ which has nothing 
to do with it. Hence an ingenious fairy 
story, founded on this proverb, about a lady 
from whose mouth streams of gold gushed 
forth, for the benefit of those who treated 
her well. 


STRACHAN, 


IRVINE GRayY. 


The possessive case -imundes in place-names 
indicates nominative mund not ‘‘ munde.”’ 
In O.E. tliat is a feminine noun which means 
‘‘ hand,” primarily (cp. mundgrip) ; hand- 
breadth (cp. ‘‘eubit,’’? Lat. eubitum, elbow, 
an ell); ‘‘ guardianship ”’ and ‘‘ watchful- 
ness.”” A mundbeorg is a sheltering hill; a 
mundbora is a guardian. It appears fre- 
‘quently as the second element in Gmc, per- 
sonal names. In O.E. it makes its possessive 
case in -es. It is occasionally found as an 
uncompounded personal name, and ‘‘ Mundes- 
den’? and ‘‘ Mundanham’”’ (poss, of the 
pet form Munda) oocur in O.E. charters. 
We also find the patronymic ‘‘ Munding ” 
therein. 

The O.E. mund postulates Old High Dutch 


munt, and munt frequently occurs in the | 


Rhineland as an endword in. ppr. names: 
e.g., Adalmunt, Balmunt, Chunemunt, Deot- 
munt et al. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


student of alchemy and left several volumes 
of alchemical notes and transcripts. See 
Proc. Soe, Antiy. Scot., 1874-76, p. 192. 
NELSON STEWaAnrt. 
Aberdeen. 
BAKER, OF SHELLEY, ESSEX (exlviii. 
534, 376).—The arms of this family are 
not recorded either by Morant, Wright, or 
Berry; possibly they may be found in the 
Elliot Collection in Colchester (Castle. 
Morant has many references to the manors 
held by the Baker family. If your corres- 
pondent succeeeds in his quest, I should be 
glad to place some of the 60 book-plates I 
possess of the name of Baker. 
R. E, Tuomas. 
OLMAN HUNT: DRAWING OF SAW 
(exlviii. 332, 376).—-An account of this 
picture, entitled ‘The Shadow of Death,’ 
will be found in The Art Annual for 189%, 
p. 17. It states that Holman Hunt “ studied 
every detail, every accessory on the spot... 
Even the carpenters’ tools—the drill, augur, 
plumb-line, mandrils, half-square, &c.—are 
such as are daily used in the changeless Kast, 
and the saw is one with backward serrature, 
like those used in ancient Egypt and modern 
Palestine for pulling, not pushing.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
AST EXECUTION FOR  SHEEP- 
STEALING (exlviii. 349).—One of the 
last in Kent was at Penenden Heath, near 
Maidstone (1829) of Josiah Paine who was 
hung for stealing six sheep from Edward 
Relf, a farmer of this parish. A long 
account is given in a pamphlet by the Rev. 
Henry Heap. A religious service with hymn 
singing, in which the poor wretch joined, was 
held on the scaffold, before he was turned off. 
One of the earliest cases in the middle 
eighteenth century was at Cranbrook (1741). 
So enraged was the populace that they 
brought the corpse back on a horse and buried 
it under the window looking on to the chureh- 
yard, of the prosecutor, who was so much 
affected by it, that he lived the rest of his 
life in strict retirement. A recent case in 
this county was treated to two years’ proba- 
tion. Wrrrtam Cock, M.D. 
Appledore, Kent. 


|| NOTES AND QUERIES. a) 

German Vormund, ‘‘ guardian,’”’ Miindel, MILES BLOMEFIELD (exlviii. 332). — I 

ward,’’ miindig, age;’? Dutch mom- | Kk. W. D. may like to know that in the ste 

boor, momber, *‘* guardian,’’ mondig, ‘‘of Erskine Mss., in the library of the Royal per 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, there is a 

transcript of Blomefield’s ‘ Blossoms’ made 

long before Ashmole printed it. Sir George hal 

Erskine (1575 ?-1646), of Innertiel, Fifeshire, but 

a lord of the Court of Session, was a keen | ‘t@ 
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stealing in 1800 he was certainly not the last 
person hanged for this offence. 


The ‘ Annals of Yorkshire,’ by John May- 
hall, 1862, records the execution of a Leeds 
butcher named William Smith for sheep- 
stealing on Aug. 12, 1820. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


There is a list of the executions, which 
took place at the Devon County Prison 
between the years 1795 and 1877, in James 
Cossins’s ‘ Reminiscences of Exeter Fifty 
Years Since,’ second edition, pp, 40-41 
(Exeter, printed for the author, by William 
Pollard, North Street, 1878). | Under the 
date 1800, April 6, the list records the names 
of four persons, including H. Pinsent, who 
were executed for sheep-stealing. Under 
1820, Apr. 3, there is the name of one person 
executed for stealing a sheep, at Uffculme 
(Trewman’s Exeter I'lying Post, 1820, Apr. 
6). This is the last execution for sheep- 
stealing mentioned by Cossins. Re 


RENCH PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE (exlviii. 297, 
338, 374). —I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
Mancuenr for his full and interesting reply. 
It was in The Times paragraph that the word 
“chapel’’ occurred. JI did not think of St. 
Martin Orgar’s because that church was 
situate in Martin’s, not St. Martin’s Lane, 
as also stated in J'he Times of 100 years ago. 
In my notes of the City Church I have it 
that the French Protestants used the remains 
for a church from after the Fire until] 1820. 
Apparently the congregation in St. Martin’s 
le Grand was not the congregation in Martin’s 
Lane. What then became of the City Hugue- 
nots after 1820? The old tower stood until 
1851 and a new one stands alone to the 
present day. If the old remnant was 
destroyed in 1820 (Timbs) or 1824 (C. W. 
Pearce) how could I'he Times of March 10, 
1825, record an accident therein ? 
query (p. 297) I did not refer to Austin 
Friars Dutch Church, or the ‘‘ Cathedral” 
Church of London City, which was given by 


In my don was run away with, in his coach, his 


| then the body was burnt. 


J ASPER HOLLEMANS, ALABASTER 

WORKER (cxlviii. 332).—It is of con- 
siderable interest to know who made the 
rather fine Spencer Monument in St. Helen’s. 
| cannot throw any light upon his history 
or other works, but it may be of interest to 
record that the monument collapsed under 
the weight of sandbags with which it was 
protected from air-raids, and has since been 
carefully put together again and refixed in 
its old position. 

W. E. GawrTuHorp. 

KAlbosH (exlvii. 244; exlviii. 357). — 

This strange word, which should properly 
be written ‘‘ kibosh,”’ is a product of corrupt 
Hebrew; a word used by Hebrew merchants 
und dealers in jewellery, who used to meet 
on Sunday mornings at coffee-house in 
Aldgate, in mid-Victorian days—my father 
among them. In my own hearing, in dis- 
cussing the merits of a gem, or a ring, its 
value would be declared to be a Chibbish= 
— pence, a mere song; literally nothing 
at all. 

The original phrase is pure Hebrew, used 
the these days, in smaller places of worship 
only. It represented the minimum offering 
possible, on certain occasions, by any mem- 
ber. 

“To put the kibosh on’’ means to bring 
matters to a head, or to a rough and ready 
settlement; also to rid oneself of a nuisance; 
also, to put the finishing touch to anything. 
‘* Kibosh ’’* has been adopted for a liquid 
preparation or polish for boots and shoes. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


XECUTIONS BY BURNING (exlviii. 
357).—This lasted till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century for petty treason. 
Latterly the prisoner was hanged first and 
One of the most 
vivid accounts of such a case is to be found 
in the Canterbury Papers for 1769. 
I remember when a boy an old gentleman 
telling me that what abolished burning was 


| the fact that an alderman and M.P. for Lon- 


‘the hot ashes in Smithfield. 


Edward VI to the Dutch Protestants, and 


I take it that these people were not the Mar- 
tin Orgar Huguenots. 
stand how this part of the reply falls in with 
the former part. 
Watrer GawTHorp. 
%, High Road, East Finchley. 


T do not quite under- | 


horses taking fright by putting their feet in 
He was so 
indignant that he promoted a bill for the 
abolition of this horrible punishment, and 
this was carried. In the seventeenth and 
first part of the eighteenth centuries hardly 
a year passed without a woman being burnt 
in Smithfield for husband murder or for 
coin clipping. 
F. Cock, M.D. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. = 
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ABMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (cexlviii. 

350).—This coat is that of Hache, borne 
by the Colepepper family through the mar- 
riage of John Colepepper with Elizabeth, 
dau. and heir of John de Hardreshull, of 
Lincolnshire, son of William de Hardreshull 
and Juliana, daughter and heir of Eustace 
de Hache, (‘ Hist. of Saleby,’ Lines., by 
R. C. Dudding). 
G. S. 


WaLton’s LIVES (exlvii. 120, 157, 200, 
230, 307).—I have since seen the ‘ Life 
of Sanderson’ referred to, p. 307, and find it 
has also on title :—‘‘ For doct Fich Williams. 
I.W.” in Walton’s hand. 
G. Grppons. 


(ONSECRATION CROSSES: MASONS’ 
MARKS (exlviii. 224, 280, 318, 340, 373). 
—Here the jamb of the South Door has two 
roughly cut consecration crosses. If ‘*R”’ 
cares to send me his address I can lend him 
a pamphlet on Mason Marks with hundreds 
of illustrations, with localities and dates. 
W. R. N. Baron. 
Kirkby Malham Vicarage, 
ell Busk, Leeds. 
URIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF CHURCH 
(cxlviii. 224, 264, 282, 319).—Stow, in 
his ‘Survey,’ writing of ‘‘ one Sir Stephen, 
curate of St. Katherine Christ’s church,’’ 
says: 

I have oft times seen this man, forsaking 
the pulpit of his said parish church, preach 
out of a high elm-tree in the midst of the 
churchyard, and then entering the church, 
forsaking the altar, to have sung his high 
mass in English upon a tomb of the dead 
towards the north. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In Derbyshire the north side of the church- 
yard is called ‘‘ The Devil’s quarter’? and 
serves as a local Aceldama. I have heard 
the reason given for not using it, that the 
sun does not shine upon it. 

W. R. N. Baron. 


HE WIFE OF CHARLES KNEVET 
(cxlviii. 350).—As the wife of Charles 
Knevet was, apparently, the mother of Dame 
Lucy Gate, the following, taken from Vol. 
ii. ‘ Victoria History of the County of York 
—North Riding,’ 1923, may give a clue to 
Mr. Jonn Comper. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dealing with Seamer and the Percy con- | 
in one year, and not half that number are 


nection, it says: 


Their successors the Gates lived here, and 
a brass in the church records the noble and 
royal descent of. Dame Lucy Gate, who died 
in “ Aedibus Semeriis ” in 1557. 


May 30, 1925, 


Whellan’s ‘History and Topography of 
City of York and the North Riding,’ 1859, 
states : 


Against the north wall of the vestry is a 
brass plate inscribed to the memory of Dame 
Lucy (wite of Sir Henry Gate, Knt.), who 
died at the Manor House at Seamer, in 
October, 1577. The inscription traces her 
descent from the blood-royal of England, in 
the person of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucester, youngest son of Edward III. 

A copy of the inscription mentioned may, 
possibly, provide the information sought. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


EORGE SCHOLEY, LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON, 1812 (cxlviii. 314).—Accord- 
ing to Orridge’s ‘ Account of the Citizens of 
London and their Rulers,’ William Tegg, 
1867, George Scholey came from Sandal, 
Yorkshire, and was Alderman of Dowgate 
(Distillers’ Company). He was sheriff in 

1803 and Lord Mayor in 1812. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


‘6 PSTERHAZY,’ A CLOTH OR 
COLOUR  (cxlviii. 314, 377).—I recol- 
lect my mother, who would have been a 
hundred years old last January, telling me 
that, in her young days, a colour of some 
shade of brown went by the name of “ Ester- 
hazy.”” This must have been nearer eighty 
than fifty years ago as Mr. Roperts Crow 
suggests. It was so called after the great 
Hungarian magnate of that name, who, I 
believe, was Austrian Ambassador and repre- 
sented his Sovereign at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation. 
Barham mentions him in ‘ Barney 
Maguire’s’ poem on that event in the ‘In- 
goldsby Legends’ : 


7 have made you crazy to see Ester- 
azy, 
All _jools from his jasey to his di’mond 
boots. 
G. H. D. 


UCICIDES IN ENGLAND, XVIII 
CENTURY (exlviii. 45, 87). — Bernard 


Mandeville, in Remark R to his ‘ Fable of . 


the Bees,’ which remark was written about 
1714, writes concerning duelling : 


The act itself is uncharitable,. but when 
above thirty in a nation destroy themselves 


killed by others, IT don’t think the people can 

he said to love their. neighbours worse than 

themselves. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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ARRAVICINI MAWHOOD (12 S. vii. 
392, 453).—One of these names was one 
of the Under-Clerks in the Six Clerks’ Office 
in Chancery (‘‘ Sixty Clerk ’’) from 17 June, 
17 Geo. I1 (1743), until he surrendered the | 
office on 17 Dec., 22 Geo. II (1748). 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


Fux ERAL RIGHT OF WAY (cxlviii. 246, 
303, 341). — I believe a right of way. 
actually has been established past the front 
of the Manor House at Carlton-in-Cleveland | 
by reason of funeral processions passing 
through the garden. The village and church | 
stand on a bank, and to reach the high-road | 
would mean a descent and then a climb to | 
the church, both of which are avoided by | 


funeral processions on the church side of | 
the village passing through the Manor House | 
gardens. Probably what was at one time a_ 
privilege has now by long usage become a | 
right. 
J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
ICHARD TICKELL, PAMPHLETEER 
AND DRAMATIST (cxlviii. 372).—His | 
parents lived at Beaulieu House, Newbridge | 
Hill, Bath, I presume he was born there. 
Tickell’s second marriage in 1789 to Miss 
Ley, dau. of an Kast Indiaman captain, took 
place at Willingdon, near Kastbourne—the 
exact date could be obtained from the mar- 
riage register. 


G. Lists. 


ONTE TESTACCLO  (exlviii, 327).—The 
writer of this very interesting article 
asks, “" Who was the poet that wrote of | 
‘Time’s destructive hand’?” James Bram- 
ston, in his ‘Art of Politics,’ has :— 
What’s not devoured by ‘Time’s devouring 
and? 
Where’s ‘'roy, and where’s the Maypole in 
the Strand? 


RANSLATION WANTED (cexlviii. 351).—As 
Julius von Klaproth’s French translation | 
of the ‘San Kokf Tsou Ran to Sets,’ though | 
published in Paris, was paid for by the Lon- 
don Oriental Translation Fund, it is improb- 
able that there is any English translation in 


existence. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


UTHORS WANTED (exlviii, 351). — 2. 

‘Grant the Grenadier: his adventures in 

the “ Fighting Fifth ” in the Peninsula’ was 

writen by Walter Wood, the well known naval | 
and military writer. It is specially written 


for boys. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘that day. rring 
“any abbot in public affairs is related in the 


Beeleigh Abbey, Essex. London: R. E. 
Thomas & Co) 


WE are not surprised that a second edition 

of this fine book has been demanded. 
Essex people are highly appreciative of the 
antiquarian treasures their county contains, 
and among those whose appreciation is of an 
active turn such a book as this cannot but 
be in request. Here we have, so far as print 
and paper can give it us, all there is of Bee- 
leigh Abbey: the very substance of the records 
concerning it; abundance of pictures, with, 
in proportion, yet greater abundance of plans; 
and careful note, one may say with hardly any 
exaggeration, of every stone of the structure 
from which the Dissolution expelled Abbot 
John Copsheffe and his canons. The historical 
portion of the work was put together by Mr. 
R. C. Fowler the archeological mainly by Mr. 
A. W. Clapham, and both are sound and 
authoritative. 

Beeleigh Abbey was a daughter of Durford, 
transferred to that mother-house from the 
original English Premonstratensian Abbey of 
Newhouse. [It was never large nor wealthy, nor 
adorned by any name of world-wide renown. 
Still, even the student upon whom Essex as 
a county, makes no claim, will find much that 
is useful and interesting about it. The inven- 
tory at the Dissolution is set out in full, as are 
also one or two wills, among which that of 
William Malb deserves special attention. It 
affords an example of a bequest towards the 


| purchase of a papal bull for the procuring of 


pardons, setting out the conditions therefor. 


A virgate in Maldon was granted to Beeleigh 
in the thirteenth century for the provision of 


‘“one wax candle to burn every day at the 


| Mass of St. Mary and at the great mass of 


the high altar of their church before the heart 
of St. Roger for ever.” With St. Roger we 
come to the most romantic association of Bee- 
leigh. Dr. Round, whose paper on the sub- 
ject from the Transactions of the Essex Archee- 
ological Society is incorporated as a chapter 
in this book, has identified him as the bishop 
of London, who died in 1241. He was some- 
times called “‘de Bileghe,” and the safe in- 
ference that he was a native of Beeleigh or 
Little Maldon accounts for his desire that his 
heart should repose there. 

Of English kings, Edward I is the only one 
having some connection—it is but slight—with 
Beeleigh Abbey. He and Queen Eleanor came 
to mass there on Sept. 10, 1289, and_ letters 
patent were dated by the King at Beeleigh on 
The most stirring part borne by 


Confession — here printed in full — which 
Thomas Cok, elected Abbot in 1384, made of 
his share in a conspiracy to dethrone Henry 
V, and re-instate Richard II, rumoured to be 


I 
still alive. To judge by the records of visita- 


1925, 
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tions, life at Beeleigh was mostly free from 
disturbance or reproach. ‘I'he canons were 
now and then neglectful of their proper ton-. 
sure, and incurred rebukes tor not keeping | 
silence when and where they should, but no. 
scandals, and no debts but what good hus- | 
bandry presently abolished, seem to be re-| 
ported of them 

What now remains of the thirteenth cen- | 
tury convent is part of the range of buildings 
east and south-east of the cloister: the Chap- 
ter-house that is, and parlour, the warming- 
house or common room with the dorter above 
it, which formed the south-east angle. and then 
a little of the passages on the southern line of 
the house. The chapter-house and warming- 
house both are delightful, though the pleasant 
detail of their adornment has been a_ good 
deal injured. ‘Seven small panels of old 
stained glass remain—they are of the fifteenth 
century, but probably the work of an_ old 
fourteenth century craftsman—so Mr. F. S. 
Eden tells us. Other interesting objects are 
tiles and fragments of pottery and a “ scratch- 
dial.” The arms are said to be ‘* Azure, six 
fleurs de lis gules, 3, 2, 1’--the authority 
being Tanner. Is this a genuine exception to 
the rule that colour is not placed on colour— 
or is Tanner in error? 


Sir Gawain and the Green 
y J. R. R. Tolkien and . Gordon. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


T is a pleasure to read ‘Sir Gawain and 

the Green Knight’ in this’ edition. 
“ Free” as the Preface has it, “from a litter 
of italics, asterisks, and brackets, the trail 
of the passing editor,’ it presents itself to 
the reader’s eye as a poem designed for his 
delight, not as a text where he is to labour 
over the labours of others. The pithy In- 
troduction contains all that is necessary, 
and makes its points clearly. These are, to 
glance at the chief, the relations between one 
and another of the French versions of the 
two stories, that of the challenge and that 
of the temptation; the comparison between 
‘Sir Gawain’ and the three other poems in 
the MS., which may be assumed without 
much hesitation to be by the same author; 
and the statement of the evidence for the 
date and for the home of the dialect. The 
summary of the plot is unusually well done, 
as one might expect from editors who could 
remark that it is one “to call forth all that 
humanity which was the greatest virtue of 
the medieval romancer—a virtue which is 
usually overlooked.’’ ‘The notes are excel- 
lent. They are full of matter, historical, 
etymological, literary, put together uncom- 
monly well. In fact, we know not which 
more to praise, the abundance of the informa- 
tion supplied, or the close-packed, terse, and 
lively style, which drives information home 
after a fashion not very common in _ notes. 
After a few pages on Metre and. Language, | 


Knight. Edited 
E. V 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 
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comes a full Glossary, a work on which notable ~ 
care has been expended, both by the com- 
pilers and the printers. We should rather 
expect this book to make its way beyond the 
circle of professed students. The general 
reader, even if equipped with very elementary 
ideas of Middle English, may, using a little 


| patience to begin with, and helped by this 


sympathetically conceived apparatus, get quite 
effectively at the poetry of the ‘ Green Knight? 
as he cannot by ‘any modernization of it. And 
it is worth getting at—no less than ‘ Pearl? 
is worth it. Perhaps, from a single point of 
view, it may be even more interesting than 
* Pearl’ to a reader of this moment, for, if 
we mistake not, the poet’s aim and inward 
method and the forms into which visualisa- 
tion throws his vision, are akin to the vision 
of the artists and poets of our own modern 
schools, though the old poet turns out some- 
thing larger, and fuller of detail, than those 
of our friends who see as he does commonly 
achieve or aspire to. ° 


Varia. A Miscellany of Verse and Prose, An- 
cient and Modern. By Eleanor M. Brougham. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net.) 


HERE are many delightful things in this 
collection, and many trivial and scarce 
worthy their place; several that may be found 
in other books easy enough to come by, but 
more which most readers will possess in this 
alone. It was a good thought to include pieces 
of national or official significance, Nelson’s 
letter from the Nile, 1798; Lincoln’s letter to 
Mrs. Bixley; Benedict XV’s prayér for peace; 
or the extracts from speeches or letters o 
Elizabeth; and beautiful formulae such as 
those for blessing a wedding ring and_ the 
candles on Candlemas Day. But it would have 
been worth while to make sure of accuracy, at 
least where accuracy need cost but little 
trouble: to say St. Francis of Assisi “ founded 
the Franciscan Order of Monks” is to reveal 
an astonishing but easily corrected miscon- 
ception. Here is the song which Johnson and 
Boswell heard the boatmen sing as they rowed 
the strangers to Rasay. Other old songs will 
be found and probably welcomed. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine and other eighteenth cen- 
tury periodicals furnish items here and there. 
One or two epitaphs—especially that on a de- 
formed priest—are much to be prized, and 
still better are some of the odd snatches of 
verse. The more one turns over these pages, 
the more plainly one comes to see the inner 
quality common to all the pieces which ap- 
pealed to the compiler’s special sense for 
poetry and significance, and as this grows 
clearer, the pleasure one derives from the book 
is enhanced. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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